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TO THE EDUCATIONAL SCI- 
SECTION OF THE BRITISH 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 


VA 


NCEMENT OF SCIENCE! 
Act of 1918 and the 


if salaries for teach- 


nts of the 
rame scales 
ial basis are, at present, absorb- 
the energy of those engaged in 
dministration that I have thought 
the 


of the wider 


to turn our attention from 


eds of the day to two 


ur educational activities, which 


spirit rather than to the form of 


system. 


that in this meeting of the 


t iral 


\s ation for the Advancement of 
l ild take first the Science of Edu- 
] 
to education of science and the 
ethod has hitherto been for the 
direct and incidental. It has con- 
irgely in deductions from another 
study, namely, psychology, and has 
r the most part from the invasion 
of those who were not them- 
itionists. A moment has now been 
vhen education itself should be made 
‘tt of a distinct department of sci- 
teachers themselves should become 
n this respect a close an logy be- 
ication and medicine. Training the 
es a knowledge of the mind, just as 
body implies a knowledge of the 
Thus, logically, education is based 
chology, as medicine is based on 
and physiology. And there the text- 


f educational method are usually con- 


ve it. But medicine is much more 


by Sir Robert Blair, president of the See- 


rdiff, August 24, 1920. 
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than applied physiology. It constitutes an in 
dependent system T tacts gathered i d 
analyzed, not by physiologists in the labora 
+ ry but by 1} vs ins \ TY rh +} h | 
pital or by the bedside I same way 


thing more than mere applied psychology. It 
must be built up not out of the speculations of 


theorists, or from the deductions of 
direct, definite, ad hoc inquiries 


the 


gists, but by 
problems of the class 


When by their 


concentrated upon 


room by teachers themselves 


own researches teachers have demonstrated 
that their art is, in fact, a science, then, and 
not till then, will the publie allow them the 


moral, social, and economic status which it al 


ready accords to other professions 
neer and the doctor are duly recognized as 
The educationist should se 


red, 


which any 


scientific experts 
to it that his sel nce also becomes recogni 


no longer as a general topic upon 


cultured layman may dogmatize, but as a 


technical branch of science, in which the edu 


cationist alone, in virtue of his special know] 


edge, his special training, his special experi 
ence, is the acknowledged expert 

Educational science has hitherto followed 
two main lines of investigation: first, the 
evaluation and improvement of teachers’ meth- 


and treatment of 


ods; 


children’s individual capacities 


secondly, the diagnosis 


I. THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE INDIVIDUAL CHILD 


+ 


It is upon the latter problem, or group of 
problems, that experimental work has in the 
past been chiefly directed, and in the immedi 
ate future is likely to be concentrated with ths 
The 
‘individual psychology ” 

of that 
sized the need, and assisted the deve lopme t. 


The keynote of 


recent advances j 


most fruitful results. 
the youngest branch 


science—have greatly empha 


infant 


of individual teaching. suc 
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instruction is to adapt that 
individual child. But 


be so adapted, the 


cessful 
to the betore 


needs ind the ca 


the individual child must first be 


Diagnosis 


former me 


fruitful results 
gretted that of 
description have 


1od 


that a V ilant 


ambitious met! 
Is much teacher can 


out using any 


special apparatus and with 
] 


conducting any specia 


experiment. 


records behavior and re- 


of individual children, accurately de- 


without any 


or hypothesis, would lay broad foundations 


which could 
The 


character, for 


upon subsequent investigators 


build. 


and 


study of children’s temperament 


| 


example—factors which 


have not vet been accorded their due weight 


in education—must for the present proceed 
upon these simpler lines. 


2. With 


during the last 


experimental tes 
decadk 


’e scale devised by Binet 


progress 


made has been enor- 


mous. The intelligen 


for the diagnosis of mental deficiency, the 
mental tests employed by the American army, 
the 
the selection of employees 
not 


school doctors only, but also the general pub- 


use for 
done 


teachers an 


vocational tests now coming into 
these have 


much to familiarize, school 
lic, with the aims and possibilities of psycho- 


logical 


deavor has been made to assess directly the 


measurement. More recently an en- 
results of school instruction, and to record in 
quantitative terms the course of progress from 
year to year, by means of standardized tests 
for educational attainments. In this country 
research of the Associa- 
tion and of the Child-Study Society have al- 


ready commenced the standardization of n 


committees sritish 


instruction 


instruc- 


admixture of inference 
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, 
en made 


subjects, such 


ecomposit 


mentally defective 
schools, and recei 
adapted 


pecially 


more recently been 


Birmingham justices 


some twenty centers 
tablished for the psych 
exce ptional childre 
medical oticers and 
Sop « 
to accommodate backward and b 
rr special 


_ ; . 
and eases of limited 


‘number-defect ” and so call 
ness”’) but also to act as cle 

In Germany an 
has been aroused in 


The 


clearly that additional 


super-nor 
already 


few investigations 


study, and provision will yield 
munity a far richer return in tl 
super-normal than in the sub-1 


At Harvard and elsewher 


intermediate ” classes or scl 


. : 
d elsewhere sp 


’ 


il 


attentglo! 


YY 
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, ho- 


ing psych has con ly been revolutionized 
best fitted is a tendency to select subjects and methods of 
teaching rather for their material than their 
general value. 
2. Far less emph 
yuences 


( ulum to 


each are rhis grenetic SLali¢ 
ceived great he lp and encourage 
perimental psychology. Binet’ 
the ment 

The developmenta phases ot ir 

acteristics \¢ qd. childrer 3 ideals) and sper a 
' 
characteristics of particular developmental 


phases (é. 9g adolescence) have been elal 


account both rately studied by Stanley Hall and his follow 


mney and in award- ers. Psychology, indeed, h: ne to 
rule, however, those emphasize the importance of the post-pubertal 


smaller than is popu- ] 10 he school-leaving age, and the years 


‘ 
Tipe 


r these differences, ¢ follovy Such studies have an 
curriculum and met! 
nm schools. But it 


changes 


influence 
rongly at w 
Increasing 


upon mental 


the pragmati 

characterized contemporary pl! 
rogressive introduction of manual and 
subjects, both in and for themselves, 
aspects of other subjects, forms the 
g is thus changed. 10 otable instance of this tendency. Phe 

ntain) destroved; and the earlier 1ons s assumed t 
strengthening, , 


general faculties 
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) 
ai importanc 


cies under primitive co 


nis subsequent profess 
grounds handicraft 


in every school curric 


the sake « 
wheth« - thie y 
or of human life generally 
4. As a result of recent psychological work, 


more } l iON Ing paid to the emo- 


tional, moral, and esthetic activities. This 


‘ond instance of the same reaction 
‘xcessive intellectualism Education 
country has ever claimed to form character as 
as to impart knowledge. Formerly, this 
iim characterized the public schools rather 


than the publie elementary schools. Recently, 


however, much has been done to infuse into 
the latter something of the spirit of the pub- 
ols. Th ‘iple of self-government, 
for example, has been applied with success not 
only in certain elementary schools, but also 
in several colonies for juvenile delinquents. 
And, in the latter case, its success has been 
attributed by the initiators directly to the fact 
it is corollary of sound child-psyche 
Bearing closely upon the subject of 
and emotional training is the work 
psycho-analysts. Freud has shown that many 
forms of mental inefficiency in later life—both 
major (such as hysteria, neurosis, certain 
kinds of “ shell-shock,” ete.) and minor (such 
as lapses of memory, of action, slips of tongue 
and pen)—are traceable to the repression of 
emotional experiences in earlier life. The 
principles themselves may, perhaps, still be 
regarded as, in part, a matter of controversy. 
But the discoveries upon which they are based 
vividly illustrate the enormous importance of 
the natural instincts, interests, and activities, 
inherited by the child as part of his biological 
equipment; and, together with the work done 


by English psychologists such as Shand and 


routine 


way to 


In appealing 
new psychology 
vanced educat T i] experime! ts. 
work done by Madame Montess 
founders of the Little Commonwi 
1yque ne and technique 
work is itself being based upon 
vestigation. Of the numerous 
the eonditi ms al d characte r f 
- _ 


generally, two deserve especial 


tigue, and » economy and t 
le 


arning 
But of all 
gy, perhaps the mo 
but progressive inculcation 
ing profession with a 
work, and a scientific 
pupils and their proble 
teaching methods ar 
termined by mere tradition 
They are being based more a1 
impartial observation, careful 
statistical analysis—often assi 
tory technique—of the actual bel 
dividual children. 
I] 
I turn now to the second aspect 
So much of our educational syst 
untary that it is often called a du 
But in speaking of a dual system 
mary stage is, as a rule, in our mi! 


foreign students some parts of our 
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appear as that 
in character 
rm no part of 
»and munic 


ass ciated 


us. Many 
old; our pub 
Act 
public elementary schools 
vears elapsed before we had 
I a svstem of secondary 
day, with the comprehensive 
se primary object is to estab- ref » th ndowed grammar 
system of education, the Pub- Partly of choice, partly throu 
largely to the fact that the cumstances, many of the 
stered by 318 local educational joined force 
al’ character. ties. With the 
f England have no ‘Ost f maintenance an with inadequacy 
have their defects and their tther sources of income they have recei 
have had a paramount influ-§ “ai from the authority. Some hi 
tellectual and social life of the come municipal schools: others hav: 


, } 


are admired less for their in- taken to bear their share in local w 
classroom than for have retained their individuality of ch: 
of selfgovernment, and ji pendence of government, to bo 
a generous spirit. Lic hey are passionately attached 
in the education have contributed much the general 
racy achieved a national purpose. » of ideas, and the ‘al system h 
nurseries of English thought nricl yy the cooperation of fo 
1at the predominant power fer ( , methods, and 
passed to the nation as a 
: be in keeping with their l ree groups f 
shed traditions if the public schools Founde ’ few whos 
share in the education of de- it s the spread of educat 
ver, the problems of local to the multitude 
are of such absorbing onal institutions, but, 
he professional spirit of the hich I have referred, they f 
master must be longing to assist the national system administered by local 
mn. cation authorities and supervised by the 
der universities have had a his- of education. I do not, of course, suggest con 
ive borne a part in the national trol. That is obviously impossible in the cas 
is to, but on a much larger scale F » of the groups. Nor am I to-day think 
iblie schools. They also are “non- ing of making constructive propo 


y serve the empire. The newer of associations. Such proposals will, | 


are much more local in character. hope, be put forward later in the week. For 


le it can hardly be said that they the moment it will be sufficient to add that th 
mportant influence on the work of association desired is direct and close rather 
ducation authorities. I am not than indirect and remote, and in 


t} 


g the fact that the universities, Jike rather than in administration. 
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her group which I can not dressed meetings, of 
private schools. Each lo- union representatives, 
yn authority must, under Section 1 clergy of various denomination 
if 1918, submit a scheme for the together and separately. I have 
and comprehensive organization osition and criticism and diverg: 
yn within i . Presumably, ew, but what has gratified m¢ 
education | hori will include tn eneral and eager desire f« 


‘ places ” n emcier ivate schools educational facilities and an 


aire ady pr vided social conditions. No subj t 


ate ‘noois, has been s ll received as that 
reduce our young workers to use their 
made by the authority. To There has been the fullest re 
ch they relieve the burden must join in the common 
authority they are therefor mtrib greatest opportunity of our ti 
public service. In return the  deavor in a wider educational effort 
ially ist to miss it would be something in t 
for private profit, “01 a betrayal of our several functi 
advantages through close association wi continuation schools are to becon 
rganization. All private schools doings not only in the sense 
loe rk, a | events all which claim to be comprehensive, but in the gener 
efficient, would therefore serve their own in-_ the spirit which inspires them, 
terests and render public service by entering in our trede, social, and sports 
into communication with the authority and must be brought to bear o1 
gpa 


retting the lines of local cooperation satis- internal activities. On this grou 


factorily adjusted. feel sure that there was general s 
It would not be possible to exhaust the possi that the guidance of the juvenile or 
committees, and all that they star 
transferred from the Home Office, 
paper had been 
anxious, however, to car . ggestion ie ( » B of Education, which is 
further. It is of the essence of volw foster-mother of our educational syst 
effort that 1 nstantly lvin 1eW he Lon area the juvenile 
forms. In most large towns within the committees have gradually 
ten years care committees have been estab- tive in the widest sense of a 
lished, some merely to assist the authorities in tions, and it is antici 
carrying out the more social powers and duties _ lines of cooperation with the 
conferred on them by the Act; others with the established. The task in all 
higher ambition of “ building up the homes.” that there is ample room for 
Such care committees have rendered a great plex that there is need fo 
service to their areas not only in work actu- such importance to the future tl 
done under the direction of the authority, be a national misfortune not to 
in the fact that they have frequently in- _ service of all. 
troduced new and opposite points of y It is difficult for this generation 
from those of the administration. The f with true insight the after-effects 
1918 offers wider opportunities, and many But it would seem as if there 
social workers are beginning to realize it. a time when the minds of men 
During the last twelve months, in connectio loosened from great principles. 
he establishment of day continuatior ition is no doubt partly a react 


I have met in consultatio 0 nse anxiety in whl 
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d sacrifice 
demands of a struggle for 
general mental attitude 
yn, accentuated by the war, 
ion of the great prin- 
therto directed us. The 


the prese 


ing cry 
man in some 
However that 
“ar: it is to develop 
id the spirit of social servic 
complete confi- 
of the English charac- 
th such weapons will maintain 
it civilization which has brought 


hich we owe ) posterity to 


t 
unimpaired, but broadene: 


1 
ew streams of thought and 


} 


the spread 


ll, and 


4 


all educa- 


ive all thou canst— 
Heaven rejects the lors 


1 less or more 


A 


Ropert Bvrair 


iE PRESENT CURRICULA OF 


COLLEGES FOR WOMEN 


+ 


, 


Ta 
a 


‘complexity of modern university 


. 
l, 


one is led to the belief that 


assieal college is a thing of the 


a 


go forgotten with many other 


ires of an earlier civilization. 


nly 


the classical college was a 


factor of education in the seven- 


nd eighteenth centuries in Amer- 


’ 


il 


in New England, its spinal 


yas 


La 


+ 


It 


short and rigid, as became 
s vertebre were mathematics, 
and philosophy and it un- 


doubtedly developed straight a 
fenders of the fait} and of 
One can imagine the horror with which an 
early student of Harvard would have re- 
garded a course in the wicked playwright 
Shakespeare, or worse a department 
of music or esthetics. rar llv, however, 

en the believers in the old system felt 
intellectually cramped by its limitations 
Edward Everett Hale in his autobiography 
complains bitterly of seant courses and 
barren teaching in the Harvard of 
Charles Franeis Adams at a 
brings similar heavy stricture 
curriculum and the teaching 

With the progress of the nineteenth 
century in scientifie and in historical re 
search, with the meteoric rise of the state 
universities with their necessary response 
to popular needs came significant enlarge 
ments and modifications not only in the 
curricula of tax supported institutions, but 
also in those of the old private foundations 
such as Yale and Harvard, and, latterly 
Dartmouth and Princeton. With 
ceptions these colleges became universitie 
with schools of theology, law, medicine 
agriculture, mines, engineering, and what 
not. Moreover. most of then frankly 
mitted a student in the eollege of liberal 
arts to undertake certain distinctly voea- 
tional or professional subjects in his soph- 
omore or junior year. For example, pre- 
law, or pre-medical courses, or 
in journalism, architecture, or education 
Naturally, the eo-educational universities 
allowed to women the same range of choice 
as to men and the same privilege oft 
making the eollege of arts and sciences 
contributory to later professional work 

Such. however, has not been the case 
with the eolleges for women. Of the 
eastern colleges, Vassar, Wellesley, Smith 
and Wells were established before the 


breaking down of the elassical idea and 
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fashioned their curricula on the pattern of 
the curricula then prevailing in colleges 
The curriculum of Vassar Col 


1874-75 showed almost 


for men. 
lege established in 
no alteration for twelve years. Latin and 
mathematics were both required through- 
out the sophomore year and electives were 
few in number. 

nature of the en- 


At present the very 


trance requirements of colleges for men 
and colleges for women suggest differences 
in college curricula. Vassar, Smith, Wel- 
lesley, Holyoke, Wells, hold rigidly to the 
four-year Latin and to the three-year re- 
quirement in mathematies, and designate 
carefully, allowing few electives, all other 
entrance units. Consequently, many of 
the subjects offered in the high schools are 
not available for entrance to these colleges, 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot, in a significant re- 
port for the General Education Board on 
Latin and the A.B 


in detail the entrance requirements and 


degree, has considered 


the requirements for graduation in Latin 
for 76 of the best known colleges and uni- 
versities in America. Nine of the 76 are 
exclusively for women, Bryn Mawr, Smith, 
Vassar, Wellesley, Wells, Holyoke, Connec- 
ticut 
Of the 


entrance to 


College, Randolph-Macon, Goucher. 
36 colleges requiring Latin for 
leading to an A.B. 


The eX- 


courses 
degree, 8 are colleges for women. 
ception is Goucher College, Maryland. Of 
the 27 colleges requiring Latin both for 


A.B. 


Morec ver, 


degree, 7 are 
of the 36 


colleges requiring Latin for admission, 25 


entrance and for the 


women’s colleges. 
in 1917, 27 now by the recent addition of 
Yale B.S. 
without Latin, but all of these 27, 


degree 


with the 


and Princeton, give a 


exception of Connecticut are colleges for 
B.S. 


degree, and requiring Latin of all students, 


men. Of the 9 colleges giving no 


one, Oberlin, is co-educational, two Am- 
herst and Williams, are for men, and six, 
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Holyoke, 


Smith, Vassar, and Wells are for 


Bryn Mawr, Randol; 
It, therefore, appears that a 
enter only one eastern woma 


Connecticut. without Latin. as W 


requires Latin for entrance, alt! 
does not require it for graduatior 
The 
these colleges would, naturally, 
Dr. Mabel Lo 


inson in a bulletin published iz 


basis, then, for the eurr 


maties and Latin. 


the Department of Education, say 


The history of the woman’s collegs 


the man’s, shows from the beginning 
phasis on the study of the eclassies. R¢ 
admission and prescribed for more or 
entire college course, Latin and Greek 
nated the old 


scheme of preseribed 


studies. Vassar’s early currik 
both Latin and Greek throughout th« 
of the classical students, though it 


and lightened the Latin for scientific 


Later in 1874, ‘‘the established currix 
the first year and a half made a requir 
Latin, but permitted the alternativ: 


Wellesley ’s first 


has the same prescription of the classics 


language with Greek. 


Vassar’s established curriculum, M 


first college curriculum prescribed 
and Greek for classical students : 
entific students, ... The history of 
the curriculum of the woman’s < 
parallels that of Latin, 


At present, as we have not 
Vassar, Smith, Wells, Bryn Mawr 
degree and W 


Wells, 
The other departments 


Latin for their 
Holyoke, 


matics, 


Vassar, require 
eolleges are practically unifor 
languages, English, history, the lal 
sciences, philosophy and psycho 
Bible. 
have recently also made a plac 


Politieal science and soc 
selves in all curricula, and in se’ 
stances, departments of geograp! 
been introduced, generally in 


with geology. Education has slow! 


its way in spite of a vocational 
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‘ause the curricula of colleges 
naturally prepare for teaching, 

boards require certain courses 1n 
Art and music, instead of being 
separate schools, are always de- 
as is also physical education. 

r consideration of this subject 
light certain interesting geo- 
features. Several small but 


olleges for women in the west 


ence to another trend in higher 


Two of these colleges, each 
hoth by the Association of 


Universities and by the Associa- 


Collegiate Alumni, will serve to 


’ 


certain important tendencies in 
nts for entrance and in eurricula 
i College, Illinois, and Mills 


i 


California. 
rd grants both an A.B. and a B.S. 


requires 4 units of Latin for 
to eourses leading to the A.B. 
allows two free elective units, 
otherwise. Mills College 
A.B. degree; permits a 
ancient or modern lan- 


- entrance, and allows five elective 


luding three units from voea- 
Both these colleges, in 
usual older departments, 
art, music, physical education, 


| political science and education, 


secretarial subjects, library training, 


‘economies. These distinctly vo 


S 


re 


s 


ibjects are also included in the 
if Milwaukee-Downer and Lake 


portant difference between these 


nd the eastern colleges is not so 


» addition of two or three depart- 


it the distinct indication of a 
in educational trend. Naturally, 
eastern colleges with large en- 
and with students numbering 
to 2.200 ean offer a far larger 


number of courses than the smailer col 
leges mentioned above. Wellesley, Vassar, 
and Holyoke, for example, offer from 217 
to 251 courses, and the opportunities for 
election within the various departments is 
considerable. Unquestionably, however, the 
colleges in the west although limited in 
the size of their faculty and in the number 
of courses, have been intluenced by the 
practise of the western coeducational uni- 
versities, to a belief in the value of voea- 
tional, as well as cultural subjects for 
college women, 

Situated geographically between the eol- 
leges of the east and those of the south 
is Goucher College. of Baltimore. In the 
last few years, Goucher has made more 
radical change in requirements for en- 
trance and for the degree than any of the 
other better known colleges for women 
Dr. Eliot’s pamphlet noted that Goucher 
is the only college in the east which gives 
an A.B. degree without requiring Latin, 


at least for entrance In the past two 


years, Goucher’s plan for entrance makes 


her unique among the women’s colleges of 
the country. Quoting from her latest 
catalogue : 

Applicants are admitted as unconditioned fresh 
men when they enter from accredited schools and 
are either recommended by the princi 


school as prepared to undertake the 


Goucher College or have passed the compre} 


entrance examinations 

The work in the eollege itself is defi- 
nitely preseribed for the freshmen and 
sophomore years, and seems carefully safe- 
guarded. In addition to all of the depart 
ments listed in the curricula of the eastern 
colleges, Goucher now offers home econom 
ies of definite college grade. The modifica 
tion of the entrance requirements and 
the introduction of home economics into 
Goucher will probably bring about changes 


in other southern colleges, which have 
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heretofore tended to follow the elassic 
example of the eastern colleges. The di- 
minution of high-school graduates offering 
four units of Latin and the example of 
southern state colleges, many of which are 
now open to women, suggest that sooner or 
later, both entrance requirements and cur- 
ricula will be modified to meet existing 
edueational conditions. 

Six colleges for women are listed in the 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools in the southern states: Goucher, 
Randolph-Macon, Agnes Scott, Westhamp- 
ton, Converse and Florida State. Of these 
Randolph-Macon and Agnes Scott follow 
the type of the five eastern colleges. They 
require Latin for entrance and offer no 
vocational subjects. Randolph-Macon also 
req lires one course of college Latin for 
the degree. The other four colleges show 
distinet variations. Neweomb, the coordi- 
nate college of Tulane University, follows 
Tulane in not requiring Latin for entrance 
and in permitting considerable freedom in 
elective units. This college confers a B.A. 
in education and does not require Latin 
for the B.A. in art. It differs also from 
the colleges previously considered in that 
it has developed separate schools of art, 
music, and household economy. Converse 
requires Latin for the B.A. degree, but 
substitutes a modern language for the B.S. 
degree. Within the past few months Con 
verse has also adopted practically the same 
plan for entrance as has Goucher: 

Certificates of graduation, or the equivalent, 
from 4 year public or private secondary schools 
high schools, academies, institutes, seminaries or 

her preparatory schools), which are recognized 
as accredited schools by the Association of Col 
leges and Secondary Schools of the Southern 
States, or other associations of equal rank, or the 
authorities of Converse College (after investiga- 
tion upon application from the school), will be 
accepted for unconditioned admission to the fresh 
man class, provided these certificates show that 


not less than 15 units of the preparatory work out- 


(‘onverse offers FfOLUPSeS in nous 


and has also a distinet scho 


which grants a separate degre: 


Both Florida State College 
hampton confer a B.S. as well 
degree, and both require more or 
for admission to the courses lea 
A.B. degree. The former hi 
to the college of arts and sci 
of edueation, home economic 
sion, physical education, and 
also a separate department 
Westhampton gives no vocationa 
all; requires mathematics for bot! 
and mathematies and Latin for t} 
gree. Except in grantins 
Westhampton belongs in the class w 
dolph-Macon and Agnes Scott. 

The obvious inferences fro 
noted above are as follows 
eolleges and the larger number « 
colleges for women allow great 
in entrance requirements 
either by freer interpretation 
degree or by eranting a B: 
the inereasing number of 
have had little or no Latin, 
fully capable of carrying on 
and who are desirous oft 
also follow the example of the 
versities in frankly admitting 
subjects in the curriculum. Thess 
are not as yet numerically strong 
are growing and are bee 
quently, more influential 
ern colleges, Vassar, Wellesley 
Smith, and Wells. hold tena 
recognized cultural subjects | 
trance and in the curriculum. 

Even these colleges, however. 
few vears have shown some rec 
vocational tendencies. As Dr 


Says: 


I] 





+ 


SCHOO, 


} " ; 
ard tne practical iS Teailzed in 


chemistry departments toward 


and industrial chemis 


science lepartments in general 
r students equipped to become in- 
dynamically; of 


ise scLlence 


nts toward begetting creative 
departments toward skill and 
fore of 


lepartments toward giving the 


P the ign tongues; his 


* vital current issues. 


he major system now adopted 
‘ity of all colleges for women 
to sharpen and ‘*‘point up’’ the 
irses. A 


generally serves as a 


well-chosen major 


basis 
The 
and 


vocation or profession. 
of 
onferences for the purpose of 


vocational advisers 


ollege students toward future 
ns and the studies which prepare 
pations, both tend in the same 
tion as do also certain interest- 
ns recently published by Welles 
Holyoke. 


in 


These bulletins 


the 


group 
eurriculum which 
work. For 


inder the head of household eco- 


murses 


rm the basis of later 
and dietetics are given the posi- 
r which such subjects prepare, the 
of the institutions giving special 
the 
con- 


‘or these positions, and 
offered by Wellesley 


; 


which 
for the 


0 special qualifications 
irsuit of the subject. 
be the 


correctness 


individual 
of 
nal tendencies, the college of the 
to 


er then 


the 


may 


to modern 


as 


seems fairly certain develop 
he following lines: 
will the 


tween the high school and college. 


recognize necessary alli- 


allowing a far larger number of 


inits than at present, or by 


ting the diplomas of accredited high 
of 


n place designated 


entrance 


ents. 
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t will that a 


planned occupation is a worthy incentive 


recognize definitely 


tor all college work 


3. It will provide either by vocational! 
courses or by a better directed major sys- 
tem for the ber of college 


Increasing nun 


women who are entering numerous occu- 
pations other than teaching. 


4. It 


upon science in general, and upon applied 


will place increasing importance 


science in particular. 
2. In order to train women for 


citizen 
ship and for the 
the government 
it will make 


science, economies, and the social sciences 


proper understanding of 


functions of and society, 


probably history, political 
curriculum, 
W. McVEa 


COLLEGE 


the core of the new 


EMILIE 
PRESIDENT OF SWEET BRIAR 
ADVERTISING TO RECRUIT THE 
TEACHING PROFESSION! 
I wavE been profoundly impressed by 
The of 
problems is of vast importance, not only 


your discussions. solution your 


to America, but to the world. 
The most hopeful thing in the situation 
is that bad. the 


seriousness of the problem Is once known, 


it is so Because if 
a solution will be found. 

You have asked me to speak on the most 
modern and efficient way to make things 
known—to suggest how advertising can be 
used to help solve vour great problems. 

We think of advertising as a merchan 
But 
more than a 
goods. Mr. N. C 
dent of the American Telegraph and Tele 
phone Company in a recent address said, 
of 


This company uses advertising not to sell 


force. advertising is to-day 
method of 


Kingsbury, vice-presi 


dising 


vastly selling 


‘* Advertising is a system education.”’ 


before the Conference Teacher 
Boston University School of Educa 


1 Address 


Shortage at 


on 


tion. 
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telephone service, but to cultivate friendly 
The rail- 


Way executives are advertising in an en- 


relationships with the publie. 
deavor to remove public prejudice and to 
make the people acquainted with the vast 
importance of the railways to the public 
and the necessity, if our country is to be 
prosperous, of such treatment as will make 
the railways prosperous. 

If brief, I believe your problem is an 
unsolved problem largely because the real 
facts are not generally known. This does 
not mean that people do not know there is 
teachers—in fact, of 


a shortage of good 


any kind of teachers, good, bad or indif 
ferent. This fact has been very adequatels 
advertised. 

that 


mean people do not 


It does not 
know that the 


quately compensated, 


has not been ade- 


This fact has been 


teacher 
very widely advertised—in fact I am in- 
clined to believe, too well advertised. 

It does not that 
know that not only are there not enough 
that 


we are losing, constantly, experienced and 


mean people do not 


new teachers being developed, but 
highly successful teachers from the pres- 
ent inadequate teaching forces. 

What fact that is not fully 
understood, known, 
would solve the problem? 

Dr. Dallas Lore Sharp, in his 
sensational article in the Atlantic, gives it 


is the big 


and which if made 


recent 


to us: He Says: 


We have better buildings, better teachers, better 


salaries—even better salaries, than public sympathy 


and support. 


In other words, Dr. Sharp believes our 
country has lost, if it ever possessed, a 
true valuation of the value of education, 


and therefore of the essential dignity and 


supreme importance of the teaching pro- 


fession. 
In the late the country 
soldiers to give their lives and it got them. 


war, needed 
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20,000,000 bond 


It needed 
found them, It 


and ship builders and they we: 


needed munition 


coming. It needed conservation 


and other resourees and it sé 

cooperation of the publie in a rea 
derful 
were really convinced of the 


Incidently, 


way—all because we, the 


of these things. 
was the means by which peopk 
cated to the importance of the pr 
be solved. 

When I Say that people as a 
not appreciate the value of e 
do not mean that they do not 
the ability to read and write and 
act the commonplace mathemati 
lems of daily living. But this 
understanding of the value of ed 
It is simply the natural working « 


struggle for existence. A country 


estimates the value of edueation f: 
wholly material and rather sord 
satisfied wl 


point, and which is 


purely material standard has been 
will not appreciate the divine valu 
work of the real teacher. 

And if this is to be the backg: 
this standard 
held, what kind of teachers are w 
to have in the future, especially 


is to be the one 


country and small town school? 
We have really three problems 
First: The education of the entir 
ple to a proper estimate of the 
the 
teaching profession. 
Second: The developing and secur 


education and importance 


a better grade of teachers; and 


Third: An inerease in the suppl) 


Of course, it is obvious that the first pr 


lem is really the key to the situation 
if we bring the whole body of the p 


a true appreciation of what 


really means there will be no 
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ring the number of 


Like 


ilitied teachers. 


necessary 
heartily in favor of an im- 
generous inerease in teachers’ 
But doubling the teachers’ 
never solve the bigger prob- 
ould help to hold some present 


would make some small addi- 


new acquisitions, but it will 
brief, I 


problem is more a spiritual 


the entire need. In 
conomie. 
make a practical application, 
,dvertising do? 
idvertising ean be a mighty factor 
ng the entire people to the real 
f education. 
Advertising can emphasize the 
ervice rendered by the teacher, 
profession in publie estimation 
that 


istice done in the matter of com- 


‘eate a public sentiment 
Advertising can create or re- 

in the present teaching foree, an 
tion of the importance of the serv- 
ey render the community and the 
nd a realization of the ‘‘intangible 
is’ of teaching so finely presented 
It can 
a new and increased self respect. 
make them superior to the lure of 


essor Jordan last evening. 


juse Just as surely as the Ministry of 
needs an inereased devotion to its 
fice, so we need teachers who will 
unify their office that they will say 
s me if I teach not these children,”’ 
like 


no time to make money.’’ 


eed many who Agassiz will 
ertising can help to lead the neces- 
thousands of young lives planning for 
ture to select this great place of 
Youth is still the period of ideal- 
{ divine voices are still being heard 
impressionable years. 
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In considering the practical details of 
the 


‘" copy - 


actual advertising, copy is one of 


vital factors. In considering the 
needed for your problem, I feel strongly 
that you have been approaching the mat 
ter from the wrong angle, when you con 
trast the earnings of teachers and of hod 


think 


over-emphasized in 


been 
The 
place to use them is in meetings of town 
And even 


here it should be incidental and not overly 


carriers. | such facts have 


publie appeals. 
boards and school committees 


prominent. Because advances based on 


this argument will be grudgingly given 
and you may be sure that what is added 
he criven to over- 


But 


facts widely iS 


be as little as ean 
the 
publishing of 


will 
come unfavorable 
the 
sure to fan the embers of discontent 
the faith 
hearts of present 


comparison, 
these 
and 
to discount and enthusiasm in 
the 


from the profession those who might be 


teachers and turn 


interested. Destroy the vision and you 
destroy the teacher. 

In considering what we who are here 
to-day, and others like us who are not 
here, can do now and where we are, with 
out expense or cumbersome organization 

First: Get your own feet firmly placed 
Forget self pity, make no apologies, spend 
no time in envy of others, avoid question 
ing. Make it your platform that the most 
important job in all the world is yours. 
Have a profound belief in your own im- 
and to the 


world and do your daily work as though 


portance to the community 


you believed all these things. 


Second: Become a ‘‘booster’’ for eduea- 


tion Organize 
the forces of your town to put over the 


Use the pulpit 


in your own community. 
bigger educational idea. 
and platform, the press and print shop, 
the elub and social circle, your own fire- 
side and that of your neighbor. All these 
offer effective work. 


opportunities for 
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the real demand of the situation 1s 
that a national campaign should be pro- 
vided—a big inspirational campaign, cover- 
the entire country, enlisting in its service 
he finest talent available. It would cost 
millions—it would unquestionably be worth 
billions. It should be on a scale to compare 
with the publicity used to sell government 
bonds, and it is every bit as important to 
the country aS was the success of its bond 
issues. To whom can we look to finance 
such a campaign? 

One very practical plan is immediately 
available without any expense outside of 
the moderate amounts which could be im- 
mediately made available through regular 
channels. The normal schools of the 
country are off about 25 per cent. in their 
attendance. This is a year when private 
schools were never so crowded. I believe 
most, if not all, normal schools are offer- 
ing courss in general education. Where 
this is true, a school might profitably 
‘' stoop to econquer.”’ Advertise your gen- 
eral education at a bargain, compete with 
the private schools for the best of their 
patronage. When you have filled your 
halls with young people drawn by the 
lower motive use the opportunities given 
you to turn every worthy and desirable 
prospect into the teaching profession. Mr. 
Mason, of Keene, has given us a most en- 
couraging and successful experience on 
this line. 

In conclusion, permit me as a business 
man and a father, to extend to you my 
greetings and words of appreciation and 
encouragement. I congratulate you on 
your place of influence. I humbly wish I 
was as important to the world as you. 

It is still divinely true that education is 
not beautiful buildings, adequate class 
rooms, generously equipped laboratories or 
libraries. These are the incidentals. A 
Mark Hopkins on end of the log and an 


eager mind and impressiona 

the other, are still the real 

paraphrase a historie State 

teachers who once saw and still 

vision, can truly say ‘‘I am edu 
WILLARD 8) 


Or N,. W. AYER & Son, 
PHILADELPHIA 


TEACHING AND THE BUSINESS 


WORLD! 

THE line of cleavage between t 
ing profession and the business w 
sharply drawn that one who like 
the professional training of eolleg 
mal school and an extended exp 
the schoolroom might well de 
fore somersaulting into the business 

In general, the teacher who 
position seriously is one of acad 
stincts. He has esthetic tastes 
certain degree he lives a cloistered 
my judgment such an individual is 
to be a misfit in the business world 
before taking the step, the wisdom 
second thought on his part, despit 
ever discouraging conditions preva 
his professional environment. Let 
very frankly that if the business 
tunity which I was offered had not |! 
hed to the profession which hithert 
regarded as my permanent \v 
doubt whether I should have risked t 
I took. I am engaged in editorial w 
an educational publishing firm. E\ 


a position such as mine the adjustn 


incident to the radical change from 
work take time. I know that some 


\ 


fy 


friends who have taken steps to enter ! 


strictly commercial lines of business 


found their apprenticeship a per 

great stress as to afford complete 
1 Address before the Conference 

Shortage at Boston University School 


tion. 
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appreciate that I am conserva- 
victure I am painting, seem- 
re so in view of the compelling 
that the business life presents 

restive teachers of the 


g advisedly in making my con- 
your program autobiograph- 
[ shall punctuate my confessions 
<pression of certain convictions 
e outgrowth of my very limited 

the business world and a 


extended participation in sehool 


emented my academic studies at 
taking all of the courses there 
pedagogy. I further added to mv 
preparation by devoting a year 
tudy of methods of instruction at 
After that 


twenty years in publie school teach- 


r state normal schools. 


under such in- 
Wendell, 
egs and Baker, at Harvard, and 
fessor Arthur Boyden, at the 
ter Normal School, lost 

‘vision splendid,’’ which im- 


time since I sat 


Palmer, 


as Pre fess rs 


have I 


to find inspiration in teaching 
m to awaken something of the 
nspiration in my pupils. In retro- 
impressions at Harvard differ 
se of Henry Adams, who failed to 
the 
Presumably I suffered 


nspiration there, other than in 

g¢ of Agassiz. 
sadvantage of not knowing more than 
structors. I certainly found inspira- 
re in the study of English literature 
np sition. 
1 in me a deep interest in poetry, 
dormant. 


Professor Lewis Gates 


He also aroused a new 
ism for writing. <A 
Pritchard Eaton, 
that 
him to write. 


classmate, 
in a recent con- 
Professor Gates 


n, told me 
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Alas! in the past few years the ‘‘ vision 
splendid’’ has indeed ‘‘ faded into the light 
But 


was not because the glamor that comes to 


mark you this: it 


of common day.”’ 
a young teacher in the days of apprentice 
ship had died a natural death; it was not 


because, as the Lake poet expresses it, ‘‘at 
length the man perceives it die 


No! emphatically, No! The 


vision 


away.”’ 
vision as a 
has remained constant, undimmed. 
But the plain fact is that so much of un 
necessary and stultifving emphasis is to 
day placed upon the ' schoo 
there 


. 
that 


the 


routine 
left for 


mental energy must needs be devoted to ad 


time or 


vision. So much time 


ministration, classification, examination, 


clericalization, standardization, and every 


other ‘‘ation’’ that to the teacher rhymes 


with ‘‘abomination,’’ that no small shar 


details which 


the 


work; and therefore there is little chance 


of attention is absorbed in 


ought to be secondary in teacher's 
for the vision or for the realization of the 
hope that teaching may be inspirational 


and spiritual. At least that is inference 
number one from my experience. 

Let me commend to you the editorial in 
the Boston Herald of Thursday, February 
Do, entitled ‘‘Let the Alone.”’ I 


quote one sentence; 


Schools 


There can hardly be two opinions 


of protecting already ov _rworked 


pupils from the intrusion 
publie or private, demandir 
for matters not immediat 


erowded curricula, 


ranting. I am sounding a 
the 


muscle fatiguing demands in vogue to-day, 


I am not 


elarion warning. Through nerve and 


you are killing the spirit and the inspira- 


tion in teaching; you are eliminating in- 


dividuality in the teacher; you are rend- 
ering the teachers less capable of doing 


effective work; and you are fostering rest- 
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lessness, unhappiness, and the growing 
tendency to avoid entering the profession, 
or onee within it to leave ‘it whenever 
another good road opens, The great 
amount of clerical work and the increasing 
outside demands upon the teacher’s time 
are vivid realities in my recollection of re- 
cent service as a teacher. How many 
teachers have I heard raise their voices in 
protest against the severe demands now 
made upon their time and strength by these 
petty details! To many of us the vision 
has indeed ‘‘faded into the light of com- 
mon day.”’ 

But I return again to my own experi- 
ence to bring out another point. Yes, I did 
leave teaching for a position offering more 
financial remuneration. For several years 
I had been obliged to avocate in order to 
meet the needs consequent upon the sup- 
port of a family. I had taught evening 
school three nights a week. I had done 
some tutoring. I had for thirteen years 
filled a clerical position from the closing 
day in June until within a week of the 
opening day in September. I had taught 
in a Sunday School under pay. During 
the past three years of my service I had 
devoted my spare time to writing an Eng- 
lish Grammar, which was published this 
fall. I can honestly say, too, that I eor- 
rected the full quota of English composi- 
tions written by my day and evening school 
pupils. In addition to my regular duties 
in school I had devoted no little time to 
the organizing and drilling of a Glee Club 
in the high school in which I taught—a 
elub which gave several concerts during 
term time. 

No, I did not hesitate when I was offered 
my present position. But I err in saying 
that, for I did hesitate and that for a good 
while. I was by no means certain that I 
should be successful in the venture. I had 


reached a mature age and had 
fair degree of success 1n teac 
fear of failure to maintain the s 
my family stared me in the fa 
took the step. 

Now what has it meant to n 
not as vet ordered a Ford ear 
is hope. I work hard. I am 
my work. I enjoy the anticipat 
ing each day’s task develop into s 
definite. Instead of taking a bas 
which had to be masticated w 
minutes allotted to the noon reces 
each day a lunch at the City | 
is followed by a few minutes of 
the Club library or a chat with at 
[ am cheered by the absence 
expression of distress on my w 
the thought of preparing th: 
bottle lunch. I have begun 
quainted with my family. I hav 
to get out socially and to renew 
tances. I have taken up voluntar 
in the Sunday Sehool. And last 
least, whereas for several vears | 
scarcely a book, I have this winter 
eated with Henry Adams, I hav: 
with Henry Cabot Lodge, I have s' 
drama with Arthur Symons, I |! 
with ‘“‘The Young Visitors,’’ 


watched the Roosevelt children p 


vent’s character with Willian 


Thayer, and my lines have indeed ! 


in many other pleasant paths of 
of course not forgetting the op 
I have been afforded to scrape a 
ance with Roy Cohen and Walla 
Seriously, then, may I offer 


words of warning? (I think | k 


teachers’ feelings as well as thei 


> 


with their father, I have analyzed R 


Ros 


First. You are killing the spin 


blotting out the vision. The young ' 


enters the profession with enthus 
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ision or no vision, the animal 


If you don’t supply pas- 


ugh green grass he will go = 40 per cent. 


XT field, especially if the fence per cent rend I el » the ar covered 
about £U per ce ft our pel > T ffee 

r him and he sees clover ahead. *?°4' =” P* clr el 

. . ive vaiue has 

val as ever to the teaching pro- 


nae de} reciatiol pur iy pow? of money 


Who but will admire the teachers The London County Council have ghtly inereast 


sslonary spirit is such that they their grants, and the 
and serve their generation oubled 

. 4 So much 

f an adequate remunera 
‘ taxes and 
the treasures stored up for onan an 
eaven ; Thieves are rarely repairs, which used 
break through and steal the now amount 


red up by teachers here on 80R¢ Up from 
is the important 
+} 


‘ ; z teaching staf. I : : : 
n has fallen into ways from ay a. goog ; a my The 


Ss IT 1S rescued by an awakened we have heen able to » 1 0 1 ef them 


| am econvineed that the teach- 


s doomed to an increasingly about 35 per cet 
ng among the professions of “° even that in all cases 
commensurate with the 
and prestige. 

C. RatpH TAYLOR 


To sum up the financial 


1914 our expenditure 
SITY amount to at least 
which university colleges « by broug 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS proper state of efficik ney is Dy large r 


rs’ FEES IN ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES the state and local authorities 


COLLEGE, London, has increased 
1 } . FOREIGN STUDENTS IN AMERICAN COLLEGES 
the total charges for a course 


ns varying from about $250 for THE committee on friendly relations among 


$850 for engineering. Sir T. foreign students has published a directory of 
r, provost of the college, has foreign students in the United States 
nent in which he says: America. The appended summary shows by 
of university institutions is derived states the number of col'eges having foreign 
ual grants from Parliament and students, also the number of students for each 
endowments, donations and sub-_ state and the number ot countries represented 
re the war the fee revenue of this by these students. wl be seen by the 


is equivalent to about 38 per cent, of the table. New York has the largest number of 
This mez at > student got ~ ’ ) 
Thi meant that the student got hi foreign students—1,210 in attendance at 

i training at about one third of what . . } } . 
ek et gongs ; thirty-six colleges i ie state, representing 
the provincial universities the fee . : . , ’ 
“pa eighty different countries—while Illinois 
en less. For instance, at Manchester yy Pey 
ae 9e comes next with 725 students, divided among 
per cent., and at Birmingham 26 per . 
2 : Pal » colleges, these stuc ts mags ‘ 
have always tried to avoid setting up a forty-one colleges, these studen S representing 
arrier against students. If we are to sixty-five different countries. The total num- 
est brains of the country into the uni- ber of colleges having foreign students is given 


fees must be kept low. It is quite im- as 466, the total number of students in these 


the cost of university education to be coileges being 6,636 
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Colleges 

Alabama . ae 
Arizona .. 2 
Arkansas : l 
California 20 
Colorado 7 
Connecticut 7 
Delaware 1 
District of Columbia 7 
Florida t 
Georgia 7 
[dah ° 1 
Illinois ee | 
Indiana 13 
Iowa 18 
Kansas .. . 10 
Kentucky 7 
Louisiana 2 
Maine . seat 3 
Maryland . , 1] 
Massachusetts . : ~- OO 
Michigan . ’ 8 
Minnesota 11 
Mississippi é , 3 
Missouri 9 
Montana ..... coe OS 
Nebraska . : ee 
Nevada ... . 1 
New Hampshire 2 
New Jersey ... eae 
EE cv ew eewe ae . 2 
i, os 36 
North Carolina .......... 6 
North Dakota ... rane & 
GOED cecasa ee ee 35 
Oklahoma ....... cites 
I ig oop ae aren 10 
Pennsylvania : shea ee 
Rhode Island ........ 1 
South Carolina ........ ‘in 
SE,  Seceaansne2 6 
Ge ee eee 7 
Sg eee 10 
ee ee eee 
DRED .vevieGd weesavanad ee 3 
WN aves utd wae ens 16 
WED 0 ce css caer sons 7 
J 6 
i aval ale a pean ie 19 
ee eae . ae 


EE Sc adie aig 5 ... -466 


Stu- 


dents 
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—~ 
to 
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Repre- 
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THE SELECTION OF COUNTY 

INTENDENTS 
THe Bureau of Education 
county superintendents are elected 
vote in 25 states, namely, Arizona, ( 
Florida, Georgia, Id 
Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, M 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, N, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Ores 
Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, \ 
West Wisconsin 


County superintendents in A 


Colorado, 


Virginia, 


Kentucky are no longer to b 
popular vote. Appointment is 
kansas by the county board of edu 
this method of selection will be u 
tucky after 1921. 

In nine states the county super 
appointed by the county board 
These are Alabama, Arkansas, D: 
tucky, Louisiana, Maryland, North | 
Ohio, and Utah. 

Indiana, Iowa, and Pennsylva: 
their county superintendents at 
ventions of township or district 
tees or directors. 

One state New Jersey, authori 
commissioner of education to app 
superintendents. In Tennessee they 
pointed by the county courts (fisca 
of the respective counties. 


In the New 


“unions,” of towns are arranged 


England States er 
visory officers are provided. In ¢ 
they are agents of the state board 
tion. 
Supervisory officers are elected 
York by the school directors of “ sup 
The districts coincide 
There 
more districts in each of the other 
Cities and school districts of 5, 


districts.” 
ties in four instances. 


Ww 


tion or more are excluded from 
visory districts. 

The State Board of Education 
superintendents.’ 


appoints “division 


“division ” comprises a single count 
cases, two counties in 12 cases, three 
in 1 case, and a city in 20 cases 


In Nevada also the state board 
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State 


a superintendent. 
county. 
more than one 
y superintendents in the 
follows: 
Colorado, Delaware, Idaho, 
Mexico, North 
, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Wise and Wyom 


Lona, 
New Carolina, 


onsin 


Alabama. 
New Jersey and Ohio 
a, Florida, 


Louisiana, 


Ili 
Maryland, 
Ne 


insylvania, South Carolina and 


fo ris 
tre orgia, 
+ 


ntucky, 


a, Mississippi, Missouri, 


OF INDUSTRIAL TEACHERS AT 


ENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


~ 


| 


ls has also led to an 


; 


l 


in 2 


rr, 
Mai 


r 


of 
numbers of 


ndustries Pennsylvania de- 


teachers who can 


assist in providing 
the 


and 
To 
the 


ir necessary carry on 


program, Pennsylvania 
ge school of engineering has un- 

task of supplying such teachers 
of the Federal and State 


Education. 


r ot 
| on 


The college is edu- 
manual 


At 


the work offers a one-year shop 


men teachers in 


as 


le and continuation schools. 


two-year course, and a four- 
which leads to a degree. 
development of technical high 
manual training departments of 
unusual de- 
filled. 


at the college require that the 


eachers which ean not be 


ve certain practical experience. 


to 


and sciences 


tion there in how teach 


is 
ie mathematics 
v1 
All 


Smith-Hughes 


them. courses are planned 


industrial edu- 


provision is for classes to be 


us cities where men now em- 


Each of 


as 


ployed 


may pursue 


tending to fit them 


and trade scho 


is contemplated 
attended 

during 

this 


the 


July 
feature ‘ f 
work of 


The 


program 


includes tl 
ie pla 


will 


HSSCS Wiil 


Ti 


be teachers in 


pl ved. C}] 


dustrial centers to make foremen more sk 


} 


in instructing the workmen along 


efficier cy and econo 


ny. 


OPENING OF THE NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS 


CLASSES were resumed in all the publi 
schools of New York City on September 15 
While no 


it was reported at 


tabu ated as 
Board of Educatio 


figures have bee n yet 
the 
attendance 


Building that the total 


at least 12,000 over that of 

the figures approximated 766,000. 

of 

year’s high school students 

ig the 

up to 74,000. 
Not of 


additions 


ance more than 3,500 increase 


will brir total 


the 


has 


one twenty-five new 


and been completed 


part-time system must go on as 
building facilities become larger 
the Board of 
th 
school buildings 
The bul 
construction or planned for number seven in 
The Bronx, ten Brooklyn, 
Manhattan, and one in Ric 


to high 


to the estimates at Education 


the next ninety days will see mpleti 


of 


14,000 new sittings 


ie C¢ 


] 


enough new 


dings now 


in five in Queens, 


two in ‘hmond 
Two 
them. 


It is not on the F 


additions 


vast Side that the gre 


al 


The most crowded districts are 


congestion is developing this year from 
appearances. 
in The Bronx and in Brownsville. The part 
time pupils in Brooklyn last year numbered 
The 11,500; 


5.500: 7,500, 


there 
Queens 


in Bronx 


Manhattan 


52,600; were in 


in and in 
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that these 


reduced any this yea 


The situation as regards teachers is said to Diseussion, 
be satisfactory this vear The eligible list an, chairman, 

numbers 665, with an additional list of more a ee — 
than 400 names. nvdpeadheres 


successt 


cheon 


PLYMOUTH CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION OF 
THE IMMIGRANT 


How to educate the immigrants wh 
the industrial plants in Massachusetts is to be 
discussed at a ay conference next week 
it the i el in Plymouth. Th 
ference has been plant I he State Depart- o receive from industries 
ment of Education a the Associated In 


the ork invol Bohner, industrial services 


lus- Conferenes of school grou 


yperation etw ‘hool the in ‘iated Industries of Massac} 

dustries. a statement at the 
" those helns r thy 

Plymouth hose helps which tl 
: recelve 
the conference 
nection with the immigration “ountry, ty 
: : ; tendance. 
ay) 1 e 7.) 4 ) + » Ting or 7 . 
ant it wa deci 1 the meeting n 1 p.w.—Exercises at Plymouth Rock 
September 16 becat ] was on September 16, 7.30-9.30 pu.— 


three hundred vears ago, that the Pilgrims set ‘* Schooling 


sail from Eng . Last vear the state legis- the Carnegie 
lature authoriz he State Board of Educa- Thompson, superinten 
tion to COOTs rate wit 


1 cities and towns to pro- ‘<The point of view of 
vide for the education of persons over twenty- ‘*The function of the 
one years of as vho are unable to speak, re ad trial Americaniza 
and write English. Tupper, i 

Christian Associat 


Rhode Island. 


It was planned as a feature of the conference 
to stage a complete exhibit of what Massachu- 
setts is doing in immigrant education. Saturday 


The program for the three days in Plymouth 9 39_95 “.—Report of find 
as follows: Conference. 
Thursday, September 1 10.10.—Report 
Opening session. Banque ence 
tertainment. 10,10-10.40.—Discussion. 
Friday ‘« Americanism—its 


‘Cooperation between the publie schools 


| Andrews, associate 


of the immi New York City. 


Re} ort of committee on state 


9° **(‘ooneratior Pro tr 
vie operation from . Action on recommendations 


schools.’’ Dr. Payson Smith, commissioner 
of education for Massachusetts. — 
: 29 THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERI 
9.40.—‘ ‘ Cooperation from industry Charles UNIVERSITIES 
A Andrews. president of Associated Indus- -_ . : 
A. Andrews, pr lent ‘ THE twenty-second Conference 
tries of Massachusetts, f A : U 
: ation of Americ: iversit 
10.10.—*‘ Progress in immigrant edueation in ciation n ” in n ; 
Massachusetts industries during the past at Columbia University 


a ; 1) he 
year.’’ George F. Quimby, industrial service J. > program will be 
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? “ > . + - 
M. and Pe M. Si Inspector nave been appointed 
of deans and simi positions in the attendance division of the 
New ‘ork state department of education to 
i. . : . » af . 
assist in the enforcement of the compulsory 


on in research in the i , ’ : =~ 
education law throughout ie state. They 


Haskins, Harvard. ; eo 
are: Principal John (¢ 5 of Elmira 


Heights: Principal oui Collins, of 
Avon; Stanley E. Heason. of Middleburg, 


P. M. 

operation in research with 

Frank B. Jewett, Western recently superintendent of schools in Ellen- 
Professor John Johnston, ville; Superintendent Frederick J. Medden, of 
Seneca Falls: Principal] Edward Ss M money, 


‘t Superintendent 


A. M. of South Dayton, and Distr 


environment of the Randall W. Saunders, of Hudsor 


Woodbridge, Colum 
H. Lloyd, Michigan 


Proressor Raymonp McFar.anp, 
partment of secondary educat 
bury College, has been 
Vermont Academy at Saxton’ 

( 


ATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS Vermont A ‘ademy has been clo 


'T, previously superintendent beeause of lack of funds, but the recent gift 


nd Tacoma, has been elected $100,000 by the Northern Baptist conventior 
Columbus to succeed John has made possible the continuance of the scho 


500. which was founded in 1870 


‘ 


salary is $ 
of Monte Vista, Colo., Dr. Tuomas C. Hower, for thirteen years 
he superintendency at president of Butler College, has resigned 
Phe salary is $4,500. Miss Lina L. TALt, assistant superintendent 
FULWILER has been elected at Des Moines, has been elected pri "Ipal o! 
if schools at Colfax, Ill. For the Maryland State ] il] 
years he has been superintend- vacancy caused by 
and Saybrook. S. West. 
has been elected supervisor of :, Truman L. Keviey has be 
ustruction in Dallas, Texas. ear’ “ave of absence from 
high schools and is shortly to and has accepted an acting prof 
C. J. Tidwell, has been elected Leland Stanford University. where hi 
Mr. Byrne as superintendent at give work in Educational Measuremer 
Ark. Statistics, 
SMITH, principal of the West Dr 
Mass.) High School, has ac- C 
cipalship of the High School tai 
newly-established Army 


Springfield. fe ' 
' official headquarters at Manila 


Guy Potter Be» 


dent of the University 


oSvVvstem 

m the Journal of Education 
B. Allen, of the faculty of 

. . . i Department 

rmal School has accepted the . . . 

if ite 


} 
‘onsulitant to the © 


. . . States 
f the Framingham High 
Principal John H. Bosshart of Dr. WittiaM T. Foster, until recently pres 


school has resigned to accept dent of Reed College, took up his work the 


New Jersey. He will be suc- tirst ot 
lock Foundation for Economic Research, which 


September as a director of the Pol 


Maurice B. Smith, principal of the 
it Gardner. has just been established in New York City. 
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president 


ature th 
needed b 
it 1s too i 
teachers, thirty-two 
rece ived. Twentv-tw 


beeause of marriage 


one went 
nn, oF Corneil Ml business, 
Lawrence Martin, Gen ral continu iti n sch 7) 
Army, both of ere 
American A NuMBER of schools 
Professor Westermann 


list on Near Eastern affairs, and 


will not be opened 
inability of district 
Pupils will be 


tricts and the district 


is a sSTx 


Major Martin as a geographical expert. 


American Education reports that at the  {yition 


commencement exerel f the New York » e 

: : Teacl : ¢ Dvr to fear of 
tate ( lege ror eachers the degree oO! i 

: I l Bend, Oregon, 

“ 


schools at 


ogy was conferred on George 


doctor of pe F 


eh , the school board has ruled that 
M levy, assistant commissioner of educa- 


in schools outside the city lin 

tio tor elementary schools, who several davs . . il si 
onger be unmarried and fulfi 

previous received the LL.D. degree from : —e ye 
7 of normal school training 

Syracuse University. In presenting the de- P ' 
‘ ; , : : f requirements is to be 

gree I re sident s-rubacher said: = Beeause ot 
: ; ‘ ; only. 
your high professional achievements both as 
. . . ] 

teacher and as administrator; because of vour A MOVEMENT has | 
large contribution to the well-being of the Harvard University 


hé 


public schools of the state of New York; be- lar to that opened 


University of Washington la 
port of the plan has been pledged 
of several of the Boston fish con 


cause of vour wide and accurate knowledge 


of New York State school administration: 


because we see in you a wise leader, a sane 
counsellor, an inspirer of teachers, a friend a committee will be named to consid 
and lover of children; because of these high posal with A. Lawrence Lowell, 
achievements we are honored in honoring Harvard Unive rsity. It is felt by 
vou.”” terested in the project that Bost 
AN order was introduced at the last meet- largest Atlantic seaeeass fishing 
ing of the Boston School Committee for the be considerably aenetie 7S 
adoption of a twelve-payment system of sal- that the cost would be comparat 
aries for teachers, instead of the ten-payment To provide quarters for an 
£9 


system now in use and a request that the 12,000 students, an increase of 2, 
elementary teachers be paid in cash, rather year, and to check room-rent pr 


++ 


f 


than by check. At the same meeting a com-_ board of regents 
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rized the purchase of army bar- in general have 1 ral nearly 
Custer, Michigan. Action vent. Consequently, $5,946 
f M. L. Burton, president, $85,000 appropriation authorized by Congress 
f university cafeterias to for supplies has been expended, and school 
s, has been deferred. Presi- officials will be obliged to ask Congre for an 
authorized to organize a emergency ficiency appropriation to provid 
point a director who the indispe | 
ng problems of the uni- semester. 
TWENTY-THKEE Bel 
the Penn- rived in New York fron 
nas received financial star line r Aroonlan | 
ec endowment fund. The ‘an universit | 
tute for Medical Re search has 
$5,000 for the current year in 
hes in animal nutrition. The of the operati 
‘rto received only the usual world’s educati 
maintenance appropriations, vides for the ed 
law. The U. Ss. De- students. The 
ulture until July of this Mali, Belgian ec 
this research on animal nu-- two children arrived on 
ff its aid at that time. Arrangements had been made 
nerator which can be attached authorities to expedit 


and supply enough current twenty-three students so 


tion picture or stereopticon their various 

a smal] hall is the 

program of the Uni- 

Extension Division to 

to the remotest town, 

in the state. According to 

Richardson, it is now pos- SUPERINTENDENT 

rganization in the t to hi suggests the 
at its meeting place l}-; sc] 


proper electrical connec- the Journal 


233 motion picture reels  year-schoo! 


} 


wide interest are now 
University of California 
for use throughout the = requir 
ms include industrial and ers during 
from all parts of the world, an number 
assortment of motion pictures of pose, are kept 
lon general topics. months to provide 
rted that there will be a serious reasons remain in the 
riting paper this winter in the months and whose parents pr 
Washington, D. C. Composition i ‘hool rather than have 
cost the schools last year $11,000, wise employed. These scl 
d not be obtained for less than balancea program : 
g an increase of 300 per cent. 
-books also has increased from 


lie the cost of supplies 
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sized as fully as is feasible. Ample provision 


is also made for pupils who desire to concen 


trate on subjects in which they are deficient. 


as well as for pupils for whom it is necessary 


to complete the entire school course in t) 


minimum amount of time. Many thousands of 


the pupils of the publie schools are debarred 
from the benefits of summer vacations and re- 
inain in the city subject to conditions and in- 
fluences during the long summer vacation that 
are far less beneficial from eve ry standpo nt 


than such schools would prove.” 


For the first time in the history of the Ros 
Polytechnic Institute there becomes available 
this year a number of scholarships to be 
awarded at the opening of the school in Sep- 
tember. Twenty of these are provided from a 
fund left by the late W. S. Rea, and are to be 
known as the W. S. Rea Scholarships. These 
are each of the value of one hundred dollars 
and are to be assigned as follows: Four each 
for seniors, Juniors and sophomores, six for 
freshmen, and two are open scholarships. 
These scholarships are open to Vigo County, 
Indiana, residents only. From a fund by the 
late James McGregor there have been created 
eight scholarships, to be known as the James 
McGregor Scholarships. The annual stipend 
of each of these is one hundred and fifty 
dollars. Two scholarships will be awarded to 
each of the four classes. In awarding these 
preferences will be given to non-residents of 
Vigo County. For the freshman candidates 
for scholarships competitive examinations will 
this year be held at the Institute on September 
13, 14 and 15. 


University oF Texas authorities are inter- 
ested in the proposition of establishing a com- 
munity center especially designed to meet the 
social and group needs of the students of that 
institution. James E. Pearce, associate pro- 
fessor of anthropology, and Charles W. 
Ramsdell, professor of American history, re- 
cently investigated the community center plan 
that is in operation at the University of Mich- 
igan. Their enthusiastic report has caused 
much favorable discussion of the matter, and 
but for the lack of finances it is probable that 


similar work would be und 
versity at an early date. Th 
out by the University of Mi 
the distressing problems arisi: 
tered student body and unw 
conditions. The building pr 
students a center for their acti 
for their social affairs, furnis 
rooms, reading, writing and 
billiard room, halls for dancing 
rooms, to be used for the entert 
tors to the university, cafeteria, d 
club rooms and an immense sv 
All clubs and student organizat 
meetings in the building, which 

the campus. Authorities of tl 
enthusiastic over the results s 
that the plan has brought about 
tion of student activities and 
affording a solution of pressing 
lems. 

THE London Times stated that 
the French Institute (L’Institut F: 
Royaume Uni), which is linked wit 
versity of Lille, has acted as 
French culture in Great Brtain, ar 
of its work in strengthening the 
been recognized in a practical mar 
the British and the French govern 
headquarters which were former], 
Arch House, have been removed 
gardens, where a block of houses, 


Victoria and Albert Museum, has beer 


at its disposal. The alterations ne 
fit the premises for the varied work 
stitute are nearing completion, 
ments are being made for their f 
ing in the early autumn by a dist 
Frenchman. A great expansion 
undertaken by the institute is in 
tion. Lycées for boys and girls 
organized, in which children of 
and French parents will receiv 
by highly qualified French teacher 
best modern French lines Parent 
able to have their sons and daug 
oughly prepared in London for 
grees. Courses of instruction 
language will be given to adults 
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iken by the Post Office 

Bankers of the facilities 

this direction. The 

ake a feature of the popu- 

which will be delivered 

‘riety of subjects by com- 

Authorities on French |it- 

and law, will also come 

speak on subjects 

ir own. When com- 

Wi possess a hall capable 

300 and 400 persons; a 

ith some thousands of 

and contemporary French 

he leading Paris and French 

irnals, while the handsome recep- 

¢ rooms will answer all the 

Anglo-French club. 

annual report of th 
Association, according 

Times Educational Supple- 

trustees of the fund es- 

st Cassel have made a 

f £2,000 a year for 

undertake specific 

: Schemes have bes n 

resident tutors in Hampshire, 

district, the East Riding of 

Wales and Scotland; for 

in the western district; 

1f 50 scholarships to sum- 

nd for a special summer school 

House, Reading, to equip 

nd other qualified students to 

ips and to take one-year classes. 

it, however, in view of the seri- 


the revenues of the asso- 


meet expenditure, that no part 


is available to set against the in- 

During the past year the 

increased 30 per cent., the 

50 per cent., the one-year 

‘ent., and the number of stu- 

per cent. There are now 20,703 

mpared with 17,136 last year. The 

ated number 2,760 branches, com- 

219 last year. The development of 

‘lass movement is greatly hamp- 
f funds. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE PUBLIC MUSEUM AND ART GALLERY OF 
READING, PENNSYLVANIA 


Boarps of education in the United States 
have generally shown a mmendable libera 


dequate equip 


many 


: , 
minerals, bi 


full-ti 
lection was 
by an enthusias 
boys high school, Dr. Levi W. 
-onsiderable addition to the material 
that he had gathered Tr IS Class 
work were 2,500 spec 
quest by exhibitors, 
tries at the L 
By 1911 the collee 
that Superintendent Charles S. I 
room in the School Administration 
In 1913 the Board of Educatio 
department of art. In 1914 
assigned to half time work at the museum, and 
in 1916 to full time. Now the collectio 


} 


open daily, except Sunday, to th publi . 


9 to 12, and from 1:50 to 5. 
The expense of gathering the museum 

specimens and ie obj 5 Oo ar F been 

remarkably small. In the beginning 

1t 


iw 


rector “picked up” many specimens 
cost to the city, securing them by gift or field 
collection or paying for them out of his own 
pocket. After the worth of the material be- 
came obvious, money has been from time to 
time donated by public-spirited citizens. A 
number of wealthy men and women have for 
a decade been ready to pay for any picture 
or other desirable object that could be secured 
at a reasonable cost 


The Board of Education furnishes two 
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floors of a building and pays the salary of 
the director and two assistants, and appro- 
priates $700 annually for a course of ten 
publie lectures. The city appropriates at 
present %1,000 for running expenses. The 
amount of public donations varies with the 
needs of the museum and the opportunities 
for purchase. 

The contents of the museum are widely 
varied, satisfying the needs of the courses in 
geography, industrial history, vocations, and 
the several sciences, and stimulating wider 
interests. Among the collections are eco- 
nomic commercial products of vegetable 
origin, such as cereals, sugars, beverages, and 
medicines; animal products of commercial 
importance, such as sponges, shells, wools, 
hides, and bones; sea animals; anatomical 
models; material from Alaska, Greenland, the 
Philippines, the South Sea Islands, Japan, 
China, Turkey, Africa, and other countries; 
Indian relies; local birds and other animals; 
and the erude material with its various stages 
of manufacture of iron, silk, wool, cotton, 
clay, rubber, and hemp. There is an un- 
usually fine and complete collection of butter- 
flies. 

The test of the value of a museum is not 
the number of articles that it contains, but 
rather the arrangement that makes them use- 
ful. Each ease tells the story of some par- 
ticular country, process, or material. Large 
typewritten cards conspicuously placed give 
the general setting, and numerous smaller 
ones tell the facts about individual specimens. 

In addition to the specimens in the cases, 
there are for circulation among the schools 
187 traveling collections of material useful 
in the classrooms, more than 1,000 large pho- 
tographs, and 4,000 lantern slides. All of 
these are accompanied by typed explanatory 
material. 

The art gallery contains exhibitions of 
gems, some rough and some in various stages 
of cutting, mosaics, and a few pieces of statu- 
ary, but mostly paintings. Among these 
there are some by artists of local reputation, 
but for the most part they are of high merit. 


Any city would be proud of the canvasses by 


Ralph Blakelock, Rosa Bonheur 

J. B. C. Corot, Charles Daubigi y. D 
Pena, Jules Dupre, Childe Hass 
L’Hermitte, Pieter de Hooch, J ose 
Peter Lely, Anton Mauve, Percy M 
Ruisdael, Frederick Waugh, 
West. All but 42 of the more 
tures are owned by the Board of | 

The ten public lectures given 
art, popular science, and travel, 
illustrated by lantern, are attended 
10,000 people each year. Fy 
few representative subjects: The S&S; 
Primitive Art, Masterpieces of At 
The Marvels of Modern Photog 
Evening with the Stars, Wild Birds 
to Attract Them, The New Sout] 4 
and Spain, the Land of the Oliv: I 
the course is announced in a 
which contains a brief outline of e 

In addition to the public lectures, 
rector gives annually approxim 
talks in two school centers for 
Last year there was an aggregate 
of more than 14,000 children at 

The museum and art gallery 
voluntarily each year by approximat 
adults and 12,000 children. S 
through curiosity, but most of 
lated by the lectures or by study, 
intelligent purpose, Classes are 
see material or objects that have b 
in the schools, and individual pupils 
to procure information or illustr 
reports that are being prepared. 1 
and his assistants are always re 
these visitors. 

The educational importance of 
and art gallery, not merely for pu 
schools but also for the public at 
hardly be exaggerated. Becausé 
tent of the collections, the eco 
which they have been gathered, 
ness of their use, and the possibilit 
stimulation of other communities 
has been prepared. 

Tuomas H. |] 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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QUOTATIONS 
RGANIZED NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 
ation of the National Educa- 
n is an aceomplished fact. 
h ereates a house of delegates 
es this for the general meeting 
embers present have a vote was 
1 to the association at Pittsburgh 
lid not seem wise to the friends 
ure to risk a vote at the Pitts- 
g. In 1919, at Milwaukee, the 
pposed by the representatives of 
; nd the representatives of the 
Federation on the ground that it is 
ny with the charter of the asso- 
1 also on the ground that the 
lotting delegates does not give 
ognition to teachers. The 1919 
ked the plan but voted to ask 
authority to change the charter 
sociation. 
eeting of 1920 was organized by the 
the plan with a view to insuring 
n. The consent of Congress to 
ganization had been secured in 
since the Milwaukee meeting. 
f meeting was chosen far enough 
the great centers of population so as 
ike it quite impossible to pack the meet- 
The people who went to Salt Lake City 
1use they were intent on business. 
were not many of them there, but they 
mpactly organized and they accom- 
hed their purpose. The plan was adopted 
riginaily proposed. 
pponents of the plan fought against 
but their opposition was of no 
In fact, it had no real strength. Miss 


Margaret Haley, who more than any one else 


ked the measure at Milwaukee, was at 
ke City. She had the floor practically 

ne that she claimed it. She opposed 

in general and in detail, but chiefly 
ground that it is dangerous and likely 

to the domination of the teaching 

n by some one who ought not to 
it. This vague some one seems to 


be typified by the state superintendents who 
were made ex-officio members of the house of 
delegates. The first and most vigorous effort 
to stop the plan centered on the proposal of 
seating state superintendents as delegates. 

There has been much criticism of the officers 
of the National Education Association for 
moving the meeting to Salt Lake City. The 
adequate answer, however, is to be found in 
the record of packed meetings of recent years, 
beginning with the Boston meeting and end 
ing with the Milwaukee fiasco, where a body 
of voters, supposed to be professional teachers, 
voted in blocks after arriving on special trains 
for no purpose other than political control of 
the association 

On the whole, it is well that the association 
was taken away from the possibility of being 
packed, and it certainly did wisely in turning 
itself into a representative organization rather 
than a town meeting.—The School Review. 


THE LANCASTER TEACHERS AND DR. FINEGAN 

It must, therefore, be held that a board of school 
directors may properly and legally decline to renew 
contracts with any of the teachers employed under 
its jurisdiction when such teachers have affiliated 
with an organization which represents only a por 
tion of the citizens of the district or some special 
interests in the district and is an impediment to 
the proper discharge of the public obligation of 


such teachers. 


THE decision given by Dr. Finegan is clear- 
cut and logical, and had to be rendered. The 
teachers of Lancaster had put themselves 
clearly in wrong and insisted upon a ruling. 
In several conferences wit their representa- 
tives, the state superintendent in an informal 
and friendly way pointed out the proper pro 
cedure, but they refused to listen, apparently 
expecting to force him to weaken when it 
came to making a public decision. Now they 
have seen the error of their ways and the 
necessity of yielding. They have for the 
most part withdrawn from the Federation of 
Teachers and have had their contracts re- 
newed by the board. This opinion, moreover, 
is likely to serve as a precedent in several 


similar cases. The teachers throughout the 
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country have bee ‘stive, and numer which it is intended that 
branches of the American Federation ; rance examination papers 
Teachers have been organized. When one inals be chosen and a 
izes the desparate financial straits to theorems. It is proposed ti 

hich teachers have been reduced by the ter graphed edition of this li 
rific increase in the cost of living and the slow and constructions at the 
and inadequate rise of salaries, aggravated in moment for the benefit of sy 
many cases by a parsimonious and political may desire to make use of 
board, it is scarcely to be wondered at that so. with their classes during the 
many of them have been lured into an affilia- A copy will be se ) any pers 
tion with the American Federation of Labor, upon application to the chairn an 
whose interests in the educational welfare of mittee (J. W. Young, Hani ver 
the community are genuine and well known shire). 

But the futility, as well as the impropriety, of A preliminary draft on Math 
such entangling alliances must soon dawn perimental Schools was disc 
upon all such organizations of teachers. The meeting. Mr. Raleigh Schorli: 
common sense of the educational leaders of mittee, has spent over a year « 
the community will eventually assert itself, as rial for this report. It is hoy 
the public awakens to the situation and in- be ready for publication earls 
sists that conditions be made more nearly The report will be an extensive 
tolerable for teachers.—Educational Review. describe in detail the work act 


— mathematics in experimental sc} 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON 0 the country, 
MATHEMATICAL REQUIREMENTS Miss Vevia Blair, of the 


ve Sa é sented her report on the Present 

rue National Committee on Mathematical Discipli . ’ ‘1 Ed 

: isciplinary Values in Educat 

Requirements held a meeting at Lake De- ; i hi ' 
: : : ected that this report also 

lavan, Wisconsin, on September 2, 3 and 4, : 


for publication in October. It g 


at which a number of reports were discussed 


_ ee e ical review of the complete 
and adopted. A report on The Revision of . : E ; 
: : , , ; cerning the experimental work 
College Entrance Requirements received the oP . 
° : fer of training as well as an 
greatest amount of discussion. It is hoped a ‘ ; 
' : . ; this literature terminating in the 
that this report may be released for publica- 3 ; ne : 
: ar . of certain propositions concerning dis 
tion early in October. It includes a general 
; ary values which appear justified 
discussion of the present problems connected , -e 
: ' experimental work. A_ particularly 
with college entrance requirements in mathe- 
, sat _ feature of the report would seem 
matics, a report of an investigation recently a ; — P 
— ’ . . fact that a large majority of 
made by the National Committee concerning : — —s : 
° . . . rominent psvchologists in the 
the value of the various topics in elementary P'O™ ' psychologists - ; 
: ¢ ea e ready subscribe to t 
algebra as preparation for the elementary P®®™ © ready to subscrib 
tions formulated. 


Professor E. R. Hedrick presel ted 


college courses in other subjects and a sug- 


gested revision of the definitions of entrance 


units in elementary algebra and plane which he prepared at the request 


. . " , ; > “Tha F Lot 
geometry. In connection with the suggested tional Committee on “ The Fun 


requirements in plane geometry a list of fun- im Secondary School Mathematics 
damental propositions and constructions is port also will be published in the 


attached. This list includes the proposition and is intended ultimately to form 
which may be assumed without proof or the final report of the Committee 
given informal treatment, a list of the most organization of the First Courses 


fundamental theorems and constructions from ary School Mathematics. (A pre 
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was published for the will also be pleased to furnish speakers 
the U. S. Bureau of Education for such meetings to the extent of its ability. 


is Secondary Schoo] Cireular 


: EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
on Junior High STATISTICS 
is in the press of the _— : 
2. 1 the pre of é STATISTICS OF A CLASS TEN YEARS OUT OF 
Education and should be CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
n early in October. The ’ 
° 7 7 , Anby WHINERY, the secretary 
tee desires the assistance ot . 
. ‘ ‘i ; of 1910, at the reunion dinner 
organizations, which now : 
. > ons sented some statistics of the per 
in the revision of this pre : 
' sai . : I the men of his class at the end , 
omments, suggestions ane on ; 
: ‘ha; f rhree hundred and seventy-three, about one 
it to the Chairman o aa) ae oe ae 
" : half of the men of the class, replied to his 
ot later than January 1 in ie , 
: ; . questionnaire, which was a e nfidential one, 
that the Committee expects , > 
ye . ae I requiring no signature, and with no marks of 
rmulation of its final report 2 ‘ ; 
. . te identification. Members of the class, there 
immediately after this date. . : . 
; ” nhl aie hi ’ fore regardless of prosperity or war record, 
under the ché ans ot ° : 
: > CORD were tree to re ily without tear that it would 
: ph 
is reparing a report , 
P ~ e P “ be used as evidence against them. Mr. 
Mathematics in "1° ’ . ° . 
4 , } W hinery has elaborated the data tor the Cor- 
A committee under the . : . oo ‘ 
: . 1 aid pas “s nell Alumnt News from which we quote 
rotess¢ Jav “ugene _ . . . 
# - ust " The class of 1910 is said to be an average 
report on “™ ie Stana- . 7 22 
il is r - ys Cornell class It did not stand out above its 
logy al Symbolism ; ° 
8 7 1a Nits ” : generation for ingenuity, enthusiasm, energy, 
re al 8 paring _ : 
hag Al en ' tn - ‘S or physical or spiritual beauty. To the by 
ining of Teachers. It is 
1] 


; stander it was a normal, average class. In 
three of these reports Will : 


é ; the absence of any other statistics of nearly 
the consideration of the 


F the thoroughness, it may be assumed that the 
in October. 


figures of the class of 1910, multiplied, where 


National Committee and ; 
' necessary, by thirty, would resemble the sta 


ns were discussed in teach- = . P 
ere discussed in teach- :.t:0, of all the former men students of 


> summer sessions of colleges, Qornel]_ University 
I i S . 


normal schools throughout With 


the exception of the preside ntial 
, , 
Addresses on the work of the 


choice, which is now worthless, and merely 
iv as ol] 7a: y . 
ere given as follows: by Mr. proves that 1910 is paid for what it knows 


rii’ , 
I } 


rather than for what it qQuesses, we sha give 
Hedrick at the Universities the tables in full. In this table Hoover re- 


ig at Harvard University, by 


d of Oklahoma, and by Mr. J. A ceived 155 votes. Wood 115. with the 103 votes 

Universities of Towa and badly scattered; Cox received two, Harding 
three. 

lications point to the fact that The class record shows that over half of 


the National Committee will have those reporting were in the ice during 


} 


place on the programs of most the war with eighty per cent. holding com- 

izations throughout the country missions. 
‘coming year. The National Com- The vital statistics indicate that about 
is ready as before to help in every eighty per cent. of the class have married; 
n the preparation of such pro- that more children have been born by four- 
be glad to furnish material teen than the total of those that returned the 


questionnaires, an average of 1.34 children 
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that the average date of mar- 
and that more than one third 


f those reporting own the homes they live in. 


VITAL STATISTICS 
Married State 
Married ; ; 282 
Widowed 5 
Divoreed ’ ia 2 
Single : lea Sit . 82 
Date of Marriage 
1903 ; ] 1914 34 
1906 1 1915 27 
1907 l 1916 2 2 ia 
1909 5 1917 24 
1910 11 1918 ... 10 
1911 28 1919 
1912 .. 44 1920 6 
1913 .. 47 
1910 Children 
Number of sons 203 
Number of daughters ; 184 
Own Homes 
Married men Ene, satiate 
Single men ; 10 
134 


The incomes of the class, which exceed the 
salaries by some six or seven hundred dollars 
a year on the average, seem to indicate that 
its members are rather comfortably fixed. Of 
course the man with the $60,000 income serves 
the 


include all 


to bring up the general average, but, on 


other hand, an average must 


members to be a fair statement. 


SALARY AND INCOME 
Average Salary 
$4,855 


4,627 


Married men 


Single men 


Income, Includinc Salary 


Married 
Single men 


$5,752 
5,151 


men 


‘ Variation 


Salary 


Highest $30,000 
Lowest oie Ve 840 
$10,000 to $15,000 °; 
$15,000 to $20,000 4 
$20,000 up 7 


Variation, Income, Including 8 ry 
Highest 7 ty. 960.000 
Lowest 840 
$10,000 to $15,000 : ar 
$15,000 to $20,000 .. os 
$20,000 up .... pee ee }9 

SCALE OF INCOMES 
Under $2,000 9 


$2,000 to $3 000 


) 
$3.000 $4. 000 
$3, to $4, sesneevence - — 


$4.000 to $5,000 ..... 48 
SD TN ee a 44 
$6,000 to $7,000 ...... cohen 4 
$7,000 to $8,000 ............05. 1 
$8,000 to $9,000 : : ll 
$9,000 to $10,000 . [eae eeeeee as 3 
$10,000 to $15,000 “ tent 95 
$15,000 to $20,000 —- . “ 7 
$20,000 and over ..... cade 12 

Average $5,385 352 


Finally, the statistics give the average sal- 


be expected that the teachers would trail the 


ary for each profession or business 
whole list, though the average seems high for 
The bankers and _ brokers 


the position held by the 


the profession. 
lead the list, but 
physicians, architects, and lawyers is wher 


pectedly high. 


Average Income by Professions 
10—Bankers and brokers ay Aes $11,040 
36—Manufacturers ...... 8524 
18—Physicians ....... néend 7,944 

7—Architects ......... 7,230 
31—Merchants ..... , ooh 7,136 
29—Lawyers .......... 5,905 
41—Salesmen 5,690 

3—Purchasing agents 5,600 

4—Advertising .......... 5,476 

5—Newspaper 5,190 

5—Accounts and statistics 4 

6—Insurance ...... 4,533 
14—Farmers ........... 4,461 
15—Builders and contractors 4,287 

7—Veterinarians 921 
83—Engineers ....... 74 
a 137 


33—Teachers 


9 


352—Members of class 








